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certain than that, if this marriage took place, the
Queen of France would never reign in Scotland.

At her wits' end how to escape a match so desirable
for the Queen, so repulsive to the woman, Elizabeth
had announced her willingness to espouse the Archduke
in order to gain a short breathing-time. Vienna was
at least further than Edinburgh, and difficulties were
sure to arise when details began to be discussed. At
this moment, by the sudden death of his wife, Dudley
became marriageable. If Elizabeth had been free to
marry or not, as she pleased, it seems to me in the
highest degree improbable that she would ever have
thought of taking Dudley. But believing that a hus-
band was inevitable, and expecting that she would be
forced to take some one who was either unknown to
her or positively distasteful, it was most natural that
she should ask herself whether it was not the least
of evils to put this cruel persecution to an end by
choosing a man whom at least she admired and liked,
who loved her, as she thought, for her own sake, and
would be as obedient " as her lap-dog." When nations
are ruled by women, and marriageable women, feelings
and motives which belong to the sphere of private
life, and should be confined to it, are apt to invade
the domain of politics. If Elizabeth's subjects expected
their sovereign to suppress all personal feelings in
choosing a consort, they ought to have established the
Salic law. No woman, queen or not queen, can be
expected voluntarily to make such a sacrifice. Her
happiness is too deeply involved.

In the autumn, then, of 1560, when Elizabeth had
been not quite two years on the throne, she seriously